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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

Africa and the Discovery of America 

I wish most emphatically to protest against Professor Dixon's 
unique method in attacking my book, Africa and the- Discovery of America. 
I do not refer to his inability to accept my views, but to the manner 
in which he represents them to readers of the Anthropologist. I decline 
to answer in the same abusive language as that used by him, and it is 
impossible for anyone to answer generalities. Fortunately Professor 
Dixon has made a number of specific charges, and all of these I shall 
analyze here. 

Prof. Dixon says (p. 179): 

In one at least of his attempts to prove the "atrocious forgery" of much of Colum- 
bus' writings and those of Ramon Pane, Professor Wiener shows a readiness to 
seek for and accept far-fetched explanations, a tendency which becomes more 
noticeable in his later chapters. Thus he rejects as a lie the story told by Colum- 
bus of fishing by the aid of the remora or sucking-fish, and declares it to have 
been derived from Odoric of Pordenone's account of cormorant fishing in eastern 
China. A little investigation would have shown that improbable as it may 
seem, there is no good reason to brand it as a pure invention or plagiarism, for 
precisely this same method has been and still is employed in Melanesia and its 
practicability has recently been demonstrated by tests in New York. 

I am not dealing with the probability or improbability of the remora 
fishing, but with the literary lie connected with it. On p. 55 I say: 

Our purpose, however, is not to get at the correct text of Columbus, but to study 
the manner in which the errors were perpetuated and finally received the sanction 
of Columbus himself, who thus became a coadjutor in the forgeries. 

On p. 61 I refer to the fishing story as follows: 

We can study the formation of another ghost word in a passage contained in 
Peter Martyr and Bernaldez, and, although this ghost word is not necessarily 
due to Columbus, the lie told in connection with it was published in 1504 in the 
Libretto, and Columbus never took the trouble to deny it. 

I three times specifically absolved Columbus of this lie (pp. 61, 65, 67). 
I showed that Peter Martyr's guaicanum, the native name of the fish 
caught by the remora, was a ghost word, arising out of Bernaldez 's 
caza, and was trying to get at the basis of "the older original from which 
Bernaldez got his version." I showed how the well-known cormorant 
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story in Odoric was in the Italian version changed into that of the 
remora, which puzzled Yule before me, for he said, "This (Italian) 
edition has in this passage an exceedingly curious variation, difficult to 
account for." 1 One can only be puzzled at the attempt of the gentlemen 
in New York to prove the veracity of the remora story, since it has 
been very frequently recorded. Mas'udl, Ibn Batutah, IdrisI, Al- 
Qazwlnl, and Ad-Damiri hint at the catching of the wal off the shore 
of Zanzibar by means of the remora, and the works of Santos, Dampier, 
Commerson, Salt, and Middleton tell specifically of the turtle fishing 
by means of the remora on the east coast of Africa, from Zanzibar to 
Natal. In fact, that the whole story in Bernaldez and in the writings 
based on Columbus' Second Voyage is a base lie, is proved, beyond any 
possibility of cavil, from an entry in the Swahili Dictionary: 2 

Kassa, turtle, of which there are various kinds. . . . The kassa is caught by 
means of the taza fish, which the fishermen carry alive with them. When they 
see a kassa, they let the taza go after it, to stick fast to the kassa. When the 
taza has seized it, the fisherman throws a harpoon and takes the kassa out of the 
sea, the taza letting go instantly when exposed to the air. 

This shows that Bernaldez 's caza is taken out of an account about 
Zanzibar, and either there was an Arabico- African influence in America 
before Columbus, or the whole story is a huge lie. 

Again Prof. Dixon says (p. 179) : 

As the earliest certain record the author has been able to discover referring 
to the use of tobacco in Africa is at the end of the sixteenth century, it is obviously 
incumbent on him, if he is to prove his theory, to find indirect evidence of its 
earlier presence. 

In the index of my book may be found the entry: "Mentioned in 
Africa in the fifteenth century, p. m," and on that page I say: 

An Arabic source speaks of it as in use in the middle of the ninth century of the 
hegira, which would be about the middle of the fifteenth century; this date, 
however, is not certain and needs verification. 

I give the reference in the footnotes: Cap. Binger, Du Niger au 
Golfe de Guinee, Paris, 1892, vol. 11, p. 364. Here we read: 

M. Houdas a encore eu l'amabilite de nous donner la note cijointe, qui confir- 
merait bien que le tabac est, sinon originaire du Soudan, au moins qu'il y est 
connu depuis les temps recules. 'A Koubacca, le tasert aussi de monnaie. Par 

1 Sir Henry Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, London, 1913, vol. 11, p. 189. 
2 L. Krapf, A Dictionary of the Suahili Language, London, 1882, p. 130 f. 
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une singuliere homophonie avec le nom europeen, les habitants du Darfour l'appel- 
lent, dans leur langage, taba. Bien plus, ce nom de taba est commun dans tout: 
le Soudan. Au Fezzan et a Tripoli de Barbarie, on l'appelle tabgha. J'ai lu; 
une cassidah, ou piece de vers, composee par un Bakride ou descendant de la 
famille du khalife Abou Bakr, afin de prouver que fumer n'est pas pecher. Ces 
vers, je crois, datent d'environ le milieu du IX e siecle de l'hegire. En voici 
quelquesuns: Dieu tout-puissant a fait sortir du sol de notre pays une plante 
dont le vrai nom est tabgha. Si quelqu'un, dans son ignorance, te soutient que 
cette plante est defendue, dis-lui: Comment prouves-tu ce que tu avarices? 
Par quel verset du Coran? 

Since Houdas was not absolutely sure of the date, which might as easily 
be earlier than the middle of the fifteenth century as later, I advised 
caution as regards the date. That there are no other sources for smoking 
in Africa in the fifteenth century is only natural: there are no works- 
whatsoever of the fifteenth century that deal with the manners of the 
Africans. 

In a footnote on page 180 Prof. Dixon says: 

Of the two references given to prove that tobacco is native in Africa, one does 
not even refer to the subject, while the other clearly indicates the exact opposite 
to what Prof. Wiener says. Similar examples of gross carelessness or direct mis- 
representation abound. 

This refers to my statement (p. in): "The Nicotiana tabacum grows. 
wild in Africa, and so does the Nicotiana rustica." For the first the foot- 
note reads: " F. Welwitsch, Catalogue of the African Plants, London 1898, 
vol. i 3 , p. 754-" In Welwitsch's work, where plants are distinguished 
as "cultivated," "escaped from cultivation," and "wild," the entry 
is: "N. Tabacum. Icolo e Bengo. At the banks of the river Bengo,. 
near Funda, wild." The second has the footnote: "G. Schweinfurth, 
Im Herzen von Afrika, Leipzig, London, 1874, vol. 1., p. 295." The 
page reference, by oversight, is given as 295, instead of 279, but this 
does not excuse the reviewer's statement, since there are only two refer- 
ences to "tobacco" in the Index, one of them being the following in the 
English translation: 1 

Quite an open question I think it is, whether the N. rustica is of American origin. 
. . . Barth has given his opinion that the tobacco is a native of Logane (Mosgoo). 
. . . The conjecture is tenable, that they probably favoured the propagation 
of the foreign growth, because smoking, either of the common tobacco (N. rustica} 
or of some other aromatic weed, had in some way already been a practice amongst 
them. 



1 E. E. Frewer, The Heart of Africa, London, 1873, vol. I, p. 255. 
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Barth 1 says: 
We had already seen much cultivation of tobacco in this country, and were im- 
pressed with the opinion, however strange it may seem, that it was an indigenous 
plant, and not introduced at a recent period. 

Prof. Dixon continues (p. 180): 

The second stage in the argument, viz., that we have no early accounts of tobacco 
or the use of smoking in America is equally unconvincing. He points out what is 
indeed a puzzling fact, that Columbus in his first voyage makes but one very 
uncertain reference to smoking, and that in the earlier accounts of Florida its 
use is not mentioned. On the other hand he minimizes and quite misunder- 
stands (as well as mistranslates!) the evidence afforded by Sahagun and Bernal 
Diaz. 

In regard to Bernal Diaz I said (p. 126): "Bernal Diaz del Castillo 
says that after Montezuma had partaken of his dinner he smoked liquid 
amber wrapped in leaves called tabaco, which put him to sleep," and 
quoted the Spanish passage: " Tambien le ponfan en la mesa tres canutos 
muy pintados y dorados, y dentro traian liquidambar revuelto con unas 
yerbas que se dice tabaco y cuando acababade comer, despues que le hablan 
cantado y bailado, y alzada la mesa, tomaba el humo de uno de aquellos 
canutos, y muy poco, y con ello se dormfa." Let any Spanish scholar 
show that I "minimize and quite misunderstand (as well as mistrans- 
late!)" the passage. There is no reference in Bernal Diaz to smoking, 
but only to sniffing incense. This is in complete agreement with Grijal- 
va's account, in 151 8, as recorded by Oviedo: 2 

And the chief Indian . . . gave to each of the Christians, who were seated, 
a small tube which was burning at one end, which are made in such a way 
that after they are lighted they slowly diminish and are consumed until they stop 
burning, without giving out a flame, just as the incense sticks of Valencia do, 
and the smoke which came out of them gave forth a fine odor. And the Indians 
made signs to the Christians that they should not allow any of the smoke to 
pass away, as when one takes tobacco. 3 



1 Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, London, 1857, vol. in, 
p. 229. 

'Historia general y natural de las Indias, Madrid, 1851, vol. I, p. 525. 

3 " Y el general, con los que el indio principal sefial6, sentados, di6 este al general 
e a cada uno de los chripstianos que estaban sentados un canuto encendido por el un 
cabo, que son fechos de manera que despues de encendidos poco a poco se van gastando 
6 consumiendo entre si hasta se acabar ardiendo sin alcar llama, assi como lo suelen 
hacer los pivetes de Valencia, e olian muy blen ellos y el humo que dellos salia: e 
hacian sefias los indios a los chripstianos que no dexassen perder 6 passar aquel humo, 
como quien toma tabaco." 
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It is clear from the last sentence that the Indians did not smoke to- 
bacco, but were only sniffing incense. That this account is correct is 
proved by hundreds of representations, in the Aztec Manuscripts, of 
the priest with the yetecomail, held in his hands, the finest being the 
picture of Montezuma; there being no case on record in which the tube 
is held in the mouth for smoking. 1 The quotation from Sahagun is too 
long for reproduction. It is given by me on p. 148 f. The reader may 
compare it with the original and convince himself that my translation 
is substantially correct. To this I shall return further on. 

Again Prof. Dixon says (p. 180): 

He ridicules Oviedo's earlier errors in confusing the Antillean custom of 
inhaling cohoba (Piptadenia peregrina) with the smoking of tobacco, and denies 
in toto the former practice with its use of the bifurcated snuffing tube; a denial 
which, in view of Uhle's and Safford's careful studies, is without force. 

In my book I say (p. 113): 

Neither Ramon Pane nor Columbus refers to the smoking of cogioba, but only to 
its use as an inhaled powder. 

Is this a denial in toto, etc.? As to the bifurcated reed, I say (p. 107): 

From all this it follows that the implement used for errhines was a small funnel, 
which would be represented as Y, and which Columbus, who apparently saw 
the illustration in a book, mistook for a forked reed. It was the thinner end which 
was inserted in the nose, and it is not practicable to devise a forked reed, in 
order to insert the fork into the nose. Certainly no such implement could have 
been used for smoking, as has been shown by experiment. 

At the time of writing I did not know of Uhle and Safford. I am 
again grateful for being reminded of authorities which confirm my 
deductions in every detail. Safford 2 shows conclusively that neither 
Columbus nor Ramon Pane described smoking of tobacco, but snuffing 
of a narcotic, which is precisely my argument. Safford, too, ridicules 
Oviedo, and ends with the words: 3 

Oviedo, unfortunately, has been quoted by many authors, and his Y-shaped 
figure, with its branches so diverging that they could not possibly have been 
simultaneously inserted in the nostrils of a human being, has been copied again 
and again. 



1 This matter I shall treat more fully in my second volume. 

2 Identity of cohoba, the narcotic snuff of ancient Haiti, in Journal of the Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciencies, vol. vi, p. 547 ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 549- 
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The next passage in Prof. Dixon's review is too long to reproduce 
here. It ridicules my philological derivation of the Tupi-Guarani 
words for "tobacco" from Lat. bitumen. I ask the reader to read the 
passage and compare it with my deduction (p. 135): 

At the end of the fifteenth century the Arabic influence in medicine was not yet 
extinct in Portugal and Spain, and if the Arab, tttbbdq passed into their languages 
in all its different significances connected with that aromatic plant, then betume 
must have acquired the same various meanings. It is this word which was 
taken by the Portuguese, with the tobacco plant, to Brazil, at the same time 
that Portuguese matraca entered into Tupi. 

What about matraca? Is this, too, ridiculous? Prof. Dixon says (p. 181): 

It was this word which, with the plant itself, ha d been taken by the Portuguese 
pilot of Pigafetta to Brazil more than thirty-five years before! Comment seems 
superfluous. 

What I say is this: 

The latter fact (the entrance of matraca into Tupi) happened before 1519, possibly 
through that -very pilot who accompanied Pigafetta on his Voyage around the 
World. 

In the next onslaught, too long to quote here, my veracity in quoting 
from Jaques Carrier is assailed, with the following comments. " 'Prunes' 
in English is not the equivalent of 'prunes' in French!" This is news 
indeed. Any dictionary will show that Fr. prunes means both plums and 
prunes. If necessary, the word siches is added to distinguish the second 
from the first. " The use of 'apples' in Carrier's text is, as Professor Wiener 
failed to note, due to a misprint of 'pommes' for 'prunes'." Pommes occurs 
twice after plums: 1 "They likewise have plums, which they dry as we 
do for the winter, which they name Honesta; figs, nuts, pears, apples, and 
other fruits, and beans, which they call Sahe; nuts, Daheya; figs, Hon- 
nesta; apples." Consequently this cannot be a misprint for prunes. 
Besides, the facsimile MS. of Jaques Cartier's book has distinctly pommes, 
and not prunes. 2 Prof. Dixon says (p. 181): 

Carrier does not say that the Indians had names for all of the seven articles which 
he enumerates, and he gives the names only for four of them, viz., figs., plums 
("prunes" in English is not the equivalent of "prunes" in French!) cloves and 
cinnamon. 



1 J. P. Baxter, A Memoir of Jacques Cartier, New York, 1906, p. no f. 

2 Ibid., pp. 289, 290. 
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I say (p. 137): 

At the same time he mentions figs, cloves, and cinnamon, oranges, almonds, and 
apples, as known to the Indians and possessing Indian names. 

I did not say that six (not seven) articles all had Indian names; but they 
were all known to the Indians, and, of course, if the Indians understood 
Cartier, they all must have had Indian names. But I continued: 
"There is one circumstance which casts a doubt on the whole story." 
So I did not vouch for anything. Prof. Dixon's assumed identification 
of plums, cinnamon, etc., with American plants is taken bodily out of 
Baxter, 1 but both are thoroughly mistaken. Prunes, figs, almonds, 
nuts, etc., were carried by all the voyagers in their ships, and Indians 
constantly received these fruits from the Europeans. Indeed, we hear 
of these from the very earliest times after the discovery. In 1494 
ships carried almonds and olives to America, 2 and it will be observed 
that all MSS. of Cartier give an Indian name for "olives," namely 
houocohonda. 3 In 1500 Alvares Cabral gave the Brazilian Indians some 
dried figs. 4 Prunes are constantly mentioned in the Jesuit Relations 
as an Indian food, and more than once the specific statement is made 
that French prunes are meant: "Besides, they get from our French 
People galette, or sea biscuit, bread, prunes, peas, roots, figs, and the 
like. You have here the food of these poor people" (1634). 5 This 
proves conclusively that Cartier had chiefly in mind imported articles 
of food. Prof. Dixon identifies "almonds" with "several varieties 
of nuts"; but in Cartier "almonds" is immediately followed by "nuts," 
which makes the identification impossible. 
Prof. Dixon says (p. 182): 

There remain the "cloves" and "cinnamon." In regard to the former, it is to 
be noted that they are referred to in two of the three manuscripts as "so-called 
cloves," obviously indicating that they resembled but were not true cloves. 

The sentence before the "cloves" reads: "Note that their lord 
named Donnacona has been to a land where they are, a moon going 
with their boats from Canada to the said land, in which there grows much 
cinnamon and cloves." 6 This is followed in two manuscripts by "ladicte 

1 Op. cit., p. in. 

2 M. F. de Navarrete, Coleccion de los mages y descubrimientos, Madrid, 1825, 
vol. II, p. 151. 

3 Baxter, op. cit., p. 212. 

4 Alguns documentos do archivo naciona' da Torre do Tombo, Lisbon, 1892, p. no. 
6 Vol. VI, p. 273. 

6 Baxter, op. cit., p. 214 {. 
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candle," which Baxter blunderingly translates by "they call the said 
cloves adhotathny," while Prof. Dixon perpetuates Baxter's blunder, 
by translating canelle as "cloves," and in addition gives to Fr. ladicte 
a meaning which it does not possess, in order to make a point against me. 
Prof. Dixon says (p. 182): 

The theory that the Iroquoian tribes north of the St. Lawrence were, in the early 
sixteenth century, in direct trade relations with the Gulf of Mexico could, quite 
apart from its inherent improbability on account of the distances involved, only 
be imagined by one quite unaware of the character of Indian trade and of the 
political conditions among the eastern tribes at this time. 

Yet Baxter, whom Prof. Dixon quotes in toto, in order to prove 
Prof. Dixon's assumed identification of plants, has the very opposite 
opinion. Cartier says (p. 189 f.): 

Moreover, they have given us to understand that at the place where we had left 
our boats when we went to Hochelaga there is a stream that goes toward the 
southwest, where, likewise, it takes a moon to go from St. Croix with boats as far 
as to a land where there is never ice nor snow; but that in this said land there 
are continual wars one with another, and that in this land there are oranges, 
almonds, nuts, plums, and other sorts of fruits, and in great abundance. And 
it was told us that the men and residents of the land were clad and arrayed with 
skins as themselves. After having asked them if there was any gold and copper 
there, they answered us no. I esteem the said place to be, by their saying, toward 
Florida by what they showed us by their signs and tokens. 

To this Baxter aptly adds the note: 

In spite of continual warfare among the different savage tribes, there were many 
ways by which they could obtain a knowledge of the inhabitants and products of 
distant regions. Cartier was evidently right in his conjecture that the country 
described was "toward Florida." It is quite possible that the natives of Canada 
had intercourse at times, either directly or indirectly, by the great waterways 
toward the southwest, with the tribes in that direction. 

Prof. Dixon can get his information only from the sources from which 
I get mine, namely from the writers of the sixteenth century, and they 
unanimously contradict him. The trader and medicine man was exempt 
from the feud, and traveled unmolested over enormous distances. 
Cabeca de Vaca wrote: 

I put myself to contriving how I might get over to the other Indians, among whom 
matters turned somewhat more favorably for me. I set to trafficing, and strove 
to make my employment profitable in the ways I could best contrive, and by that 
means I got food and good treatment. The Indians would beg me to go from one 
quarter to another for things of which they have need; for in consequence of 
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incessant hostilities, they cannot traverse the country, nor make many exchanges. 
With my merchandise and trade I went into the interior as far as I pleased, and 
traveled along the coast forty or fifty leagues. The principal wares were cones 
and other pieces of sea-snail, conches used for cutting, and fruit like a bean of 
the highest value among them, which they use as a medicine and employ in their 
dances and festivities. Among other matters were sea-beads. Such were 
what I carried into the interior; and in barter I got and brought back skins, 
ochre with which they rub and color the face, hard canes of which to make arrows, 
sinews, cement and flint for the heads, and tassels of the hair of deer that by 
dyeing they make red. This occupation suited me well; for the travel allowed 
me liberty to go where I wished, I was not obliged to work, and was not a slave. 
Wherever I went I received fair treatment, and the Indians gave me to eat out 
of regard to my commodities. My leading object, while journeying in this 
business, was to find out the way by which I should go forward, and I became 
well known. The inhabitants were pleased when they saw me, and I had brought 
them what they wanted; and those who did not know me sought and desired 
the acquaintance, for my reputation. 1 

And how is it improbable that the Iroquoians were in direct trade relations 
with the Gulf, of Mexico, when Carder distinctly says so, and Sagard a 
hundred years later repeats the assertion? As to the distances involved, 
we have a very detailed itinerary for the Indians in the Jesuit Relations,* 
from which we learn that they went in their canoes on long voyages, 
600 miles at a time, and averaged as high as 60 miles a day and more, 
going down stream. In a moon's time, going down the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, the Indians could make 1800 miles, or considerably 
more than the distance from the Huron country to the Gulf. In a 
moon and a half, as given by Sagard, they could have gone to any place, 
as far as the present state of Florida. 
Says Dixon (p. 182): 

On page 145 ff. it is contended that the carriers of this trade in tobacco and 
tropical fruits were the Algonkian people called by Sagard (and by him alone) 
the Epicerinys, whose name is derived by Professor Wiener with all apparent 
seriousness from the French 'epicerie' (spices). It is hardly necessary to point 
out that these "bringers of spices" are the Nipissirini or Nipissings of the lake 
of that name in northern Ontario. 

What I said is this: "It will be observed that the people who told 
Sagard about this are called Epicerinys, apparently from the French 
Spicerie 'spices,' that is, 'the people who bring the spices.' " There 
can be little doubt that Sagard connected the Nipissings with traders 

1 Buckingham Smith, Relation of Alvar NuRez Cabeca de Vaca, New York, 1871, 
p. 85 f. 

1 Vol. xnv, p. 237 ff. 
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of the Sea of Spices, hence he changed Nipisserini to Bisserins, Epicerinys. 
It must be kept in mind that a large number of Indian names were 
by popular etymology transformed into French words. Just as the 
Hurons were made to appear as the French kurons "tousle-heads," 
although derived from the Iroquoian hronon "man," a word with which 
many names of nations end in Iroquoian, so Epiceriny, "apparently from 
epicerie," is in reality based on some other word. But Prof. Dixon's 
derivation of Nipissings from "Lake Nipissing" is as correct as would 
be the derivation of Huron from "Lake Huron." The Hurons called 
the Nipissings Skekwanenhronon "Sorcerers," and the French, too, 
called them "Sorcerers." This makes it certain that their Algonkian 
name was Nipikiwinen "sorcerers," from which developed Nipissirinen, 
etc. But what in the world did the Nipissings have to do with my state- 
ment? I showed that for one hundred years the Hurons, or some people 
among them, traded with a people on the Gulf. Cartier told this of 
Donnacona, Sagard of the Epicerinys. Without committing myself to 
their identification, I merely showed that the traders were " the spicerers " 
of the north, and "spicerer" in the Middle Ages meant "dealer in im- 
ported fruits, etc." 1 The matter is not in the least changed, if the popular 
etymology is wrongly taken; hence I added the word "apparently." 
To continue with Prof. Dixon's criticism (p. 183): 

Space is lacking to point out all the vagaries which fill the pages of this 
extraordinary chapter. These range from misstatements, such as when (p. 189) 
it is said that Alarcon in 1540 described Indians of the Northwest (sic) as "ad- 
dicted to smoking, carrying the tobacco and the pipe in a bag tied to their arms, 
to the quite incomprehensible attempt to make the Mexican 'chapopotli' (which 
was by the author's own statements, a bituminous, reddish-purple, aromatic 
material mixed with other substances in the filling of cigarettes) equivalent to 
meerschaum." 

From here on Prof. Dixon's crabbed pronunciamentos make it 
hard to ascertain what his censure is. I shall try, however, to answer 
the vague charges as far as I can make them out. As to the Northwest, 
a little imagination will show that my geographical terms are those of 
the period to which I refer. When I speak of Florida, I mean the 
territory north of the Gulf of Mexico up to the fortieth degree of latitude. 
Similarly, the Pacific region north of Mexico is the Northwest of the 
sixteenth century. I had to choose some such expression, in order to 
include both Alarcon, who went up the Colorado River, and Drake, 

1 See my Economic History and Philology, in Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
vol. xxv (1910), p. 275 ff. 
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who went up to latitude 38°, as well as Fletcher, who speaks of latitude 
48 . I specifically pointed this out in the concluding sentence, "that 
tabaco, first mentioned in Hispaniola, should have found its way so far 
to the northwest, in addition to the rest of the continent, is a prima 
facie proof that the distribution of tobacco follows from its first appearance 
under Arabic influence, from Guinea to all countries where Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French sailors navigated via Guinea or after having 
taken part in Guinea expeditions" (p. 141). Prof. Dixon makes me 
say that Alarcon spoke of tobacco. On p. 141 I said, "It is not certain 
that Alarcon here described the tobacco." On p. 189 I made the con- 
cession to Prof. Dixon's school that it was tobacco, even as it is mentioned 
in the margin in Hakluyt. Although I counseled caution, I am now 
inclined to believe that that was exactly what Alarcon meant, because 
the early expression for "smoking" was "to drink tobacco," as it still 
is in Arabic and other languages. Besides, we have an almost contem- 
porary reference in Spanish to "drinking of tobacco." Herrera gives, 
under the date of 1550: "Tambien usan mucho del Tabaco, para Reumas, 
Corrimientos, i dolores de Cabeca, i lo toman molido en polvo, por las 
Narices, i beben el cumo, i los hace purgar, i tambien lo usan los Castel- 
lanos." Tobacco was taken as snuff, through the nose, and the juice was 
drunk, as the Spaniards do, that is, it was smoked. If it was drunk, it 
was still tobacco that was drunk. 

The modern meerschaum dates from the eighteenth century, and 
the misnomer "sea-foam," since it is mined and not found in the sea, 
has been a puzzle to philologists. Sahagun and Belon, however, help 
us over the difficulty. The modern meerschaum is merely a substitution 
of the real meerschaum, the old German name of the alcyonium durum, 
a pitchy, pumice-like substance of the sea, which was used in the manu- 
facture of aromatic tobacco pipes (cf. my book, p. 148 f.). The confusion 
with the pissasphaltum of the ancients was due to Sahagun's following 
explicitly Belon's explanation. The modern meerschaum obviously 
came into use because of its property to discolor beautifully, exactly 
as Sahagun's chapopotli and Belon's pissasphaltum did, and this is the 
only justification for its absurd name. Had I been writing a disquisition 
on meerschaum and not on tobacco, I should have made the matter 
clearer, but all I wanted was to show the important fact that Sahagun 
got his description, not from an Aztec source, but from Belon. 
My critic speaks of 

the credulity which accepts without question Squier's identification of "manatee" 
and "toucan" pipes in the Ohio mounds (p. 168) to the assurance which, in utter 
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disregard of all archaeological data, declares the pottery heads of San Juan 
Teotihuacan "negroid" and hence post-Columbian. 

No doubt, Prof. Dixon has in mind H. W. Henshaw's censures of 
Squier and Davis in his Animal Carvings from Mounds of the Mississippi 
Valley, 1 but even he did not speak so disparagingly of Squier. Besides, 
Henshaw's conclusion, 

that a large majority of the carvings, instead of being, as assumed, exact like- 
nesses from nature, possess in reality only the most general resemblance to the 
birds and animals of the region which they were doubtless intended to represent, 1 

leaves the subject wide open, and, in spite of occasional errors in Squier 
and Davis it is much safer to accept their verdict, than Henshaw's. 
As to the post-Columbian origin of the negroid pottery head, there is 
not a word about it in my book. I only quoted Charnay, who said that 
he picked up a Negro head, and that the ruins were still in use in Spanish 
times. 

The other censures by Prof. Dixon are too vague to be aswered here. 
They will be properly illustrated in my future works. 

Leo Wiener 

A Rejoinder 

The Editor has kindly given me the opportunity to add a few words 
in the way of rejoinder to Professor Wiener's lengthy criticism of my 
recent review of his book. Ordinarily I should be quite content to leave 
the verdict as to the value of the book, the validity of my criticisms, and 
the adequacy of Professor Wiener's reply to any anthropologists who 
cared to waste their time over the task. But (and I regret to be obliged 
to speak thus plainly) the disingenuousness of Professor Wiener's criti- 
cisms and the fact that he has stooped to the employment both of 
suggestio falsi and suppressio veri practically force me to make a brief 
answer. I shall do this by the shortest possible. comments on the more 
important points at issue. 

1. Remora fishing: — On pages 61-67 of his book, Professor Wiener 
ridicules the whole idea of remora fishing, and attempts to prove the 
practice unknown in the West Indies and the accounts of it "lies." In 
his reply, he again obligingly refers to these accounts as "base lies." 
He refers to no purpose to eighteenth century descriptions of the practice 
on the East African Coast, but carefully omits any references to ac- 



1 In Second Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1880-81, p. 123 ff. 
s Ibid., p. 166. 



